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FROM THE COMMON-SENSE LEVEL 

A DOZEN years ago we were all tingling with a pleasant excite- 
ment, even those of us who were not technically either phi- 
losophers or scientists. William James had demonstrated over again 
the sisterhood of philosophy and literature by the effectiveness with 
which he rescued for us M. Bergson and Mr. Schiller and Mr. Dewey, 
and set off the Roman candle of his own Pragmatism, one brilliant 
flare hard on the golden path of another. And now James is dead, 
and Pragmatism is a memory, and M. Bergson and Mr. Schiller and 
Mr. Dewey. 

There was a moment when we saw great things in Pragmatism 
and Creative Evolution. The natural sciences had become arrogant. 
They had begun to deny all kinds of truth but those which were to be 
apprehended in one way. It was a relief to find some one who would 
point out other modes, define truth in other terms, and open up 
again eternal questions by casting salutary doubts upon the intellect 
and the way it had been conducting itself. 

The sudden vitality of the anti-intellectuals came — to many of us 
at least — from the welcome that greeted the reopening of metaphys- 
ical problems. The whole affair was one of metaphysics. The mas- 
ters themselves rarely if ever cast doubts on the intellect as a rough 
practical tool. And the sudden subsidence came, I believe, from a 
perception that amazed no one, apparently, so much as the meta- 
physicians themselves — that metaphysical speculation had an im- 
mediate and sensitive and definitive connection with even the crudest 
of affairs in the plane of common-sense, and that common-sense af- 
fairs reacted as vitally upon metaphysical speculation. At all events 
they were promptly confronted with the amazing spectacle of a meta- 
physical philosophy become popular as the movie, and with much 
the same clientele. Truth became suddenly easy, being not very dis- 
tinguishable from the practises, already very dear to the general, of 
"putting it across," or of intuiting it directly and spontaneously. 
Every man became his own oracle. 

Now it is not quite just to judge a metaphysical philosophy by the 
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popular perversions of it on the street, though it is, in one sense, to 
be judged by its total yield, popular and esoteric. But if Robinson 
was not the touchstone, still there was Mr. Dewey with his whole 
apparatus writing in the New Republic! Clearly the whole thing 
had got out of the metaphysical plane into the practical where it had 
never been supposed to have validity. And the metaphysicians found 
themselves put to it to hit upon an answer that would still the pop- 
ular disrespect for the practical reason and practical truth — to hit 
upon an answer, that is, that was not as valid for themselves as it 
was for Robinson. 

For if their own plea was that they were on the metaphysical 
plane, still in the common-sense plane the belief that there was a 
truth, real and valid, in relation to which the best practical truth we 
could come by was but a stop-gap, was itself a metaphysical affair. 
AVithout that loan from metaphysics there was nothing to make us 
ill at ease with our stop-gap, or give us much respect for the intellect 
as a thing higher than cunning. If metaphysics robbed us of that 
faith by discarding it itself, there was nothing for us but to follow 
its example. As for the metaphysician it was a little hard for him 
not to feel himself in something of the same dilemma. For though it 
may have seemed but a poor defense to say that for him the sense of 
an ultimate truth served but as a practical spur to keep him everlast- 
ingly at it, still it was a little hard to say what he was everlastingly 
after, if not after that. And it was equally hard to say what he was 
everlastingly after it with, if not with his intellect. James's own 
desperate struggle to put a reasonable face upon it in his supplemen- 
tary volume, The Meaning of Truth, was an interesting confession of 
this dilemma, regardless of what it said. What it said was, in round- 
about effect, a reconstitution of this metaphysical sense of ultimate 
truth. And there, to use his brother's phrase, he was. 

As to the other non-intellectual form of truth — the aesthetic intui- 
tion of chaos — it was easy enough to see that it might have been 
grasped the better without a meddling mind. But it was not so easy 
to see that M. Bergson would have been the greater philosopher if 
he had had less of his wits about him. It was hard to see that his 
philosophy would have emerged at all but for his rational statement 
of it, and the tacit accompaniment to every assertion that he made of 
the dictum, "This is true" — and true in the metaphysical sense that 
his cult was so avid to deny. 

In other words, after the first glorious nine days of the anti- 
intellectual wonder, it began to be apparent that M. Bergson 's phi- 
losophy was still a human affair. If the cat, as might readily have 
been believed, could have "intuited" chaos even better than M. Berg- 
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son himself, and so have been in that mode the better philosopher of 
the two, still we were in an eternal difficulty about the cat from his 
refusal to tell what it was like. Jean Christophe, after his return to 
Paris, finding a new school of music sprung up in his absence, went 
on composing in his old manner, putting into his score tremendous 
meanings which no one but he could understand, and which he him- 
self could express in no other way. And so he died, a saddened old 
man. This may, indeed, have been the care that killed the cat. But 
even of this we can only surmise. The cat remained silent, feline. 
M. Bergson, however, was human, and though he obviously had intu- 
itions of chaos, his utterances were philosophy by virtue of his attempt 
to tell what it was like — by virtue of the thing he piqued himself on 
upsetting — the dialectic search for truth by aid of the intellect. 

All this, however, is beside the point — or would be but that with 
the subsidence of the anti-intellectuals the human situation is pretty 
much where it was before. Not quite, indeed. Since then natural 
science has been a little less assured of its metaphysical competence. 
On the other hand human nature on the common-sense level — which 
also lies outside the bailiwick of science and which looked hopefully 
for a moment to be rescued — finds itself rather more hopelessly cap- 
tive than ever. The sense of truth — still to seek, indeed, but none the 
less there, somewhere, to be struggled for with all the resources of a 
clarified intellect — has weakened. The putters across of anything 
that will work, and the bright army of aestheticists with chaos at their 
finger-tips — sorry enough perverters of the doctrines that set them 
up, it is true — have none the less discredited still further the humane 
discipline. Science, however, has gone on with the momentum of a 
tremendous validity in its own right, while nothing since the felo de 
se of anti-intellectualism has had enough weight to counter the en- 
croachments which old scientific habits of thought never ceased to 
make on the human preserves. Prom the humane point of view the 
whole fight is still to make. 

The smile of the humanist has been but a sorry affair for four or 
five decades, but not for want of matter to smile at. His scientific 
masters have sometimes risen to high comedy. There was the virtue 
of humility, for example. That virtue, with which the golden age of 
Huxley, Tyndall, and Clifford ushered in the evolutionary movement, 
had two aspects. One was the humility forced upon the race when 
we found ourselves not the center of creation but a fortuitous detail 
of it ; the other was the personal humility of the patient investigator 
in the presence of a great task to which his own contribution could 
at best be but infinitesimal. 

To the first of these humilities the scientific response was to rebuke 
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metaphysics, spinning its airy dreams out into the void, for its pre- 
sumption, and to overthrow theology, lifting man to the supreme 
place in creation, for its arrogance. Then promptly, this done, it 
spun an airy metaphysical dream of its own out into the void — the 
mechanical universe and the reign of law — and projected a cosmology 
which elevated, on the whole, the scientist to the supreme seat. As 
for relative humility, the older theological cosmology had a god at 
the center of it in relation to whom personal humility was often more 
observable — in Dante, say, or a Kempis — than it was in Clifford or 
Haeckel. To sit at the pinnacle of a metaphysical structure and look 
down with contempt at one's self is not altogether humiliating. At 
all events the newer dreamers did rather strut through the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. 

Something of the habit of looking down from this metaphysical 
pinnacle affected the scientific humility in the second aspect of that 
virtue. For if the scientist became humble in respect to the great- 
ness of his task, and patient and painstaking in his procedure — to 
this there is no cavil — he promptly became arrogant enough in his 
human relations. This took first expression in his defining his task 
not from the point of view of science itself, but from the point of view 
of the metaphysical dream. Science itself, it is obvious, defined by 
its own principles, extends no farther than its own experimental 
verifications have taken it. The metaphysical dream, however, has 
pictured it as one day bringing within the range of mechanical ex- 
planation the whole human scene, from the pageant of history down 
to the last delicate inclination of a philosopher's sense of humor, and 
binding it all up in the covers of a mighty physics text-book. The 
difference is colossal and obvious, but the giants of the nineteenth 
century apparently were blind to it. There can hardly be anything 
more naive in the documents of the mind than Spencer's little essay, 
What Knowledge Is of Most Worth? with its complacent conclusion, 
falling with the solemnity of doomsday, at the close of each para- 
graph. As a piece of special pleading it is admirable. As the utter- 
ance of a mind that held in contempt all belief that was not experi- 
mental it may cause a smile which science, even yet, apparently, can 
not account for. The humility of science in defining its colossal task, 
at least, is not observable. 

None the less the spell of this metaphysical dream has been so 
potent that science has come to be considered, as it has considered 
itself, the intellectual arbiter and court of final appeal of modern life 
in its humane aspects. And it has assumed this jurisdiction without 
even a pretense that it has already mastered the data of this humane 
life or established a discipline for it. Now however trivial the 
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ephemeral affairs of every-day existence, played upon as they are by 
gusts of feeling and transient desire, may seem to the metaphysician 
or scientist, the metaphysician at least will acknowledge that ethics 
is a legitimate part of philosophy. He may even go so far as to 
believe that the final test of a philosophy is its susceptibility to hav- 
ing an ethics founded upon it. For even he will not have settled 
once for all whether philosophy exists for the sake of life, or life for 
the sake of philosophy. One or the other of these relations, however, 
he is likely to favor. In either case an ethics will be a part of his doc- 
trine. If philosophy exists for the sake of life, ethics will be the 
flower of his system. If the reverse, it will be the establishment of 
values by which philosophy is held in its supreme place. At least he 
will remember that in point of time men are human before they are 
either philosophers or scientists, and that if philosophy and science 
exist it is because of some sanction in the moral code of life on the 
common-sense level. 

It is credible that such an acknowledgment has not been made by 
men of science because they have not worked out an ethics on their 
own data to point out the need of an ethics. The point is subtly 
vertiginous. It anchors itself stably enough, however, at the recol- 
lection that an ethics is not to be had on the data of science. The 
human consciousness, its desires, and the sense of relative values — 
the stuff of ethics — mark just the point at which positive science has 
stopped frustrate. Even to the metaphysical dream of a reign of 
law the prosperity of a tubercle bacillus — to take a case which touches 
science nearly — is as precious as the prosperity of the host. If the 
scientist takes sides with the host he does it as a man, not as a scien- 
tist. Even the merit of a disinterested curiosity that the "pure" 
scientist piques himself on if he rises above taking sides is based on 
an ethics that he has borrowed from another system of thought. 

Science has indeed been a blithe borrower. Prom metaphysical 
method it has borrowed the imaginative liberty to project its dream 
of a mechanical universe — and refused to return it. More specifi- 
cally it has borrowed its fundamental hypothesis of the uniformity 
of nature, without which the whole of its experimental method would 
be futile. From humanism it has borrowed the values of its pursuit 
— the merits of its disinterested love of truth, and of its contribution 
to human happiness, and the virtues of its patience, its thoroughness, 
and its humility ! And with these borrowings it has managed to assert 
its intellectual sufficiency to be the arbiter of modern life, forgetful — 
or perhaps too innocent to know — that the very claim to such a posi- 
tion lies in the humane field. 

The prompt response of science to all such considerations is to re- 
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treat once more to its dream of the mechanical universe and the reign 
of law. It pictures immutable necessity as functioning relentlessly, 
in spite of our puny desires and futile values, and determining irre- 
vocably every status and every motion from the courses of the stars 
down to the existence of these desires and these values themselves. 
And it pictures itself as in some way identical with that thorough- 
going process. It need not. The reign of law, granting its existence, 
will go on, caring nothing for the solicitude of science. And if the 
human consciousness is after all but the mechanical product of this 
law, still science is but the product of the consciousness. It builds 
up from that end, and not down from the other. It is answerable 
thus to the consciousness, answerable, that is, to the orientation of life 
as that consciousness views it. 

Incidentally it is this point — that science itself is a detail in the 
moral orientation of life, a body of useful practical knowledge when 
looked at from one angle, or a field for the disinterested play of an 
intellectual curiosity when looked at from another — it is this point 
that bears quizzically upon the fortunes of science. Whether it will 
or no, science can not get quit of its subordination. There have been 
periods when it has not been very highly valued in the hierarchy of 
ethical values, and in those periods it has not been very much pur- 
sued. The Middle Ages we usually look upon as such a period. 
There are civilizations to-day, such as they are, that do not value it. 
Tahiti does not care much for it and it is not much cultivated there. 
Various civilizations value it for various things. The Middle "West 
in America cares more for it as a practical body of knowledge than 
as a field of disinterested curiosity, and supports it more heartily in 
that direction. We are interested just now in the belief that there 
have been recent civilizations that have valued it very highly, but 
wrongly. The Great War with its scientific development of the 
modes of destruction, and the social unrest at the scientific develop- 
ment of industry are symptoms that are significant. 

It is not impossible that our own evaluation of science may go 
astray. Scientific development to the neglect of an ethical and 
evaluating discipline faces the threat of the vicious circle. Science 
may be guilty of a felo de se as effective as that of anti-intellectual- 
ism itself. 

Meantime poor human nature, from which both philosophy and 
natural science take their impulse, grows rank for want of garden- 
ing. Anti-intellectualism could not help ; the needed regimen is in- 
tellectual — a process of dealing reasonably with the data of human 
desire and humane values. Science can not help, for science is help- 
less with those intangible premises. If science itself should begin to 
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suffer from its failure to see its own safeguard in a moral hierarchy, 
and so deprive human nature of one of its chief instruments, the 
human garden will be in a bad way indeed. What the description of 
that hierarchy should be, and by what discipline it should be restored, 
are, of course, eternal questions. But that those questions are a 
challenge to the intellect, on the one hand, and on the other that the 
intellect as science uses it is not in a way to answer them, are per- 
turbing considerations to those who, from outside, have watched the 
philosophical movements of the last two decades with a jealous con- 
cern for a proportionate conception of life. 

Sherlock Bronson Gass. 
University of Nebraska. 



THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF VALUES 

RECENTLY there have appeared in this Journal several articles 
in discussion of the questions: What is the nature of values 
and of valuation? and, What objects are valued? These questions 
have been dealt with in fresh and concrete fashion, far removed 
from the complex and formal dogmatism of the German schools of 
value-philosophy. The latest contributions to the discussion come 
from Professors Bush 1 and Dewey. 2 It is because the writer believes 
that these articles did not reach a common ground, that he ventures 
to attempt to make a few rough places plain, and to sketch the out- 
line of a theory (developed more fully elsewhere 3 ) of the psycholog- 
ical basis of values, which is designed to clear away many misunder- 
standings. 

I 

1 purpose first to state several differences of opinion among the 
views of Professors Bush, Dewey, and Urban. 4 

1. What values are fundamental? Professor Urban answers: 
' ' It need scarcely be said that an ultimate definition of value is con- 
cerned only with intrinsic value, all extrinsic or instrumental values 
going back ultimately to concepts of intrinsic value." Professor 
Dewey does not explicitly refuse the name "value" to intrinsic, im- 
mediate goods, but uses it for himself almost entirely in reference to 
instrumental values. He does this, because he wishes to emphasize 

i "Value and Causality," this Journal, Vol. XV., No. 4, 1918. 

2 "The Objects of Valuation," ibid., Vol. XV., No. 10, 1918. 

a "Values, Immediate and Contributory, and Their Interrelation," N. Y. 
Univ. Press, 1919 (in press). 

* "Value and Existence," this Journal, Vol. XIII., No. 17, 1916. 



